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ORIENTAL RUGS. 

Egyptian sculptures show designs of carpets, and Diodorus tells of 
carpets for the sacred bulls ; reference is made to the use of these floor- 
coverings from the earliest times — yet, there is probably no industry 
about which we know less bibliographically, the extraordinary paucity of 
books on the art of carpet-weaving being even continued to our own 
time. Nor can oral information be readily obtained. Beyond such broad 
terms as Persian, Turkoman, Smyrna, little that is reliable will be told 
by most salesmen or merchants here and abroad. The only literature of 
value pertaining to rugs is contained in three books. The "Oriental 
Carpets/' published by the Royal Austrian Museum in 1892, is a magnifi- 
cent and rare work which may be examined in the library of our Metro- 
politan Museum. In 1901 the Messrs. Scribner published "Oriental 
Rugs," by John Kimberly Mumford, a valuable, work; while this year 
the Appletons have put out a book on "How to Know Oriental Rugs," by 
Mary Beach Langton, which is fairly exhaustive and treats the subject in 
a popular manner. Much valuable information may also be obtained 
from the rug buyers of such houses as Van Gaasbeek and Arkell, W. & 
J. Sloane, Arnold, Constable & Co., John T. Keresey & Co., Dikran Khan 
Kelekian, and others. 

While the use of rugs was introduced in Europe by the Crusaders from 
Babylonia and Persia, it was not until the first Crystal Palace World's 
Exhibition in the middle of the last century that any demand for these 
floor-coverings, the only house furnishing of the East, was created. This 
demand for Oriental rugs has been constantly increasing because of their 
artistic beauty — their harmonious blending of colors and the softness of 
the texture — their durability, their consequent economy and their sanitary 
advan'age. 

Naturally, this demand far exceeds the supply of an article whereof the 
merit consists in the individuality of its handicraft. Antiques — in general, 
rugs more than fifty years old — are, therefore, becoming more and more 
scarce. The modern rug, however, if bought from a reliable dealer, must 
be considered valuable, in distinction from the machine-made product 
which is found among many so-called Turkish rugs. 

And why should it not ? Consider the length of time it takes to make 
a rug— say, a fine Kermanshah, size 7x4 feet. We figure, then, 7x4=28 
square feet, which is 4,032 square inches. A Kermanshah has at least 
20 knots to the inch, or 400 to the square inch, a total of 1,612,800 knots 
in the 7x4 piece. A skilful weaver cannot tie more than 3 knots a minute, 
or 180 knots in an hour, and if he works eight hours a day it will take 
him almost four years to complete such a rug. Still, as almost half of 
the rural population of Persia, Asia Minor and adjacent countries are to 
this day engaged in rug-weaving, as they have been for centuries past, 
it will be seen that the genuine article is not beyond acquirement. 

Go into any hut or tent of these countries and you will see the rougfh 
loom, two horizontal poles, one suspended six or seven feet above the 
other, and between the stretched warp-threads forming the foundation 
of the carpet. The pile is gradually worked in by passing small bobbins 
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of wool, goats' hair or other material of the required colors to form the 
pattern, over and under the warp-threads twice so as to bring the two 
ends of the pile to the front, kno ted and cut. When one row is finished 
it is hammered closely down with a kind of comb. The double set of 
warp-threads are crossed, a shoot of hemp or cotton run through, crossed 
again, and a new row commenced. After some rows are finished the pile 
is neatly trimmed to the required length. Two kinds of knots are used. 
The Senna or Persian, where the pile is wound around two threads and 
comes out between every space of the warp, and the Ghiordes or Turkish 
knot, in which the oile comes up between every two threads. The Khi- 
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lims and Cashmere rugs are worked with a smooth surface by means of 
a shuttle or needle. The number of knots to the square inch determines 
the texture of the rug; fine Kirmans or Sennas have from four to six 
hundred or more knots to the square inch, while some Turkish rugs have 
as few as thirty. Lule, a corruption of the French roulez, is given by 
Levantine dealers to a class of carpets so thick, so tightly woven, that they 
cannot be folded, but must of necessity be rolled up for shipment. 

A peculiar mark is often found in one or more tufts of wool left un- 
dipped on rugs. These adornments are supposed to bring good luck or 
avert the evil eye. Again you will find the designs of rugs slightly irregu- 
lar or imperfect. This is not the result of carelessness or accident, but is 
done intentionally by some devout artist to show that nothing but Allah 
can be perfect. 

The materials used are the wool of sheep and goats, camels' hair, silk, 
cotton, linen and hemp. The best wool is in the rugs from Kirman, Cash- 
mere, Kurdistan and Angora. The Kurds use kurk — the winter comb- 
ings of sheep, soft and lustrous as silk. From Tibet the beautiful shawl- 
wool, pushmina, is obtained from the down under the wool of the goat, 
and is used in making the finest grade of Indian rugs. 

Some antiques, of the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, have gold and sil- 
ver threads worked over the warp in the Khilim stitch. - 

A most important requisite for a good rug is the dye , used to color the 
,pile,. for therein lies the secret of its brilliancy and permanence of color. 
Only animal and vegetable dyes are found in the genuine Orientals, as 
rigid laws in Persia and in Smyrna forbid the use of the cheaper anili'n or 
coal-tar dyes. These are used in many of the rugs coming from Turkey 
and the Caucasus, which have deteriorated through commercialism. One 
should be constantly on guard to have the genuine old dyes. An expert 
can tell a*- a glance a poor dye, but one not accustomed to judging can test 
the dyes by nutting water on the rug. Permanent dyes will not run, while 
anilin dyes do. 

The design is the most fascinating part of the Eastern carpet. No two 
rugs are ever exactly alike, for, while in certain rugs, like the Bokhara 
and Saraband, the general scheme is the same, little variations in color 
combinations give different effects. The first designs were geometrical; 
later came the imitation of the Persian garden, and in some old Persian 
carpets hunting scenes are pictured. The classification may be made into 
the pure Aryan or floral type, which contains imitations of nature, trees 
and flowers, the palm, palmette — a little cup with fan-shaped leaves around 
it — the rosette, the Herati or "fish pattern." These include the Persian 
and East Indian rugs. The geometrical patterns, covering the Turkoman 
and Caucasian carpets, have all the forms of lines, the Greek border, the 
saw-teeth, 'he "barber-pole" stripe, the latchhook and others. The 
swastika, K, a symbol of the supreme deity among the Aryans, is very 
general. Sometimes a bayit — Persian couplet — or a verse of the Koran 
is woven in. The prayer-rug has a mihrab, or niche, often with suspended 
lantern from the point. 

Most of the names given to rugs are derived from the province, dis- 
trict, town or tribe in which they are made. To describe the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the different groups and to attempt to particularize 
would be a vain task, as some rues, on account of their peculiar individual 
design or weave, almost defy a positive assignment. The Keresev house 
of rug importers, for instance, has an Ispahan rug, dating from the 16th 
century, which is absolutely unique among antique Persians, and I saw 
there the other day a sumptuous specimen of a Chinese palace carpet 
which defies description. 

Only a general classification of Oriental rugs can be attempted here. 
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I. Persian Rugs. 

The art of rug-weaving was at its highest development under Shah 
Abbas in the 16th century, and the best products of the loom still con- 
tinue to come from the towns and districts of Persia. These rugs are 
distinguished by realistic floral patterns with borders of wavy lines. In 
color, harmony rather than contrast is sought for. Dark blues and reds 
are favorite backgrounds, with a great variety of texture. 

i Khorasan, the rug from the Northeastern province, is among the 
finest, with a wonderful sheen and uneven trimming of the pile, except 
those' from Meshed, the capital, which are. more even. The chief charac- 
teristic is the use of many borders, sometimes 10 or. 12. Soft and rich 
colors predominate; the background is of the old Persian blue; the sides 
are overcast and the ends formed by a fringe of the loose warp. 

2. Kerman and Kermanshak, from the Southeastern province. For 
softness and delicacy of texture^ splendor, harmony and mellowness of 
color, for purity of drawing a#4 accuracy of detail these rugs may be 
called the gems of the loom, fhey have often as many as 400 knots to 
the square inch. The pile is of fine wood, the warp and woof of cotton. 

3. Sinneh or Senna, from the Northwestern part of Ardelan, are 
among the best. The people here adhere to only a few designs, either the 
palm or the "fish" pattern, all-over, or with the center divided into medal- 
lions, sometimes arranged one within another. They usually have but 
three borders. The closely clipped pile is of silky wool. The ends have 
a narrow web, with fringe at one end, and the sides are overcast in red 
cotton or silk. They also come as Khilims. 

4. The Feraghan, from the "plain, 7,000 feet above sea level, just west 
of the line of travel, between Teheran and Ispahan, is among the^ finest 
Persians. There are two characteristic designs — the Herati, with its 
flowers enclosed in cloud bands, and the "flower of henna," its tree-like 
shapes of yellow flowers arranged in rows, surrounded by a profusion of 
floral designs. The borders are an important feature. The modern; 
Feraghan is of coarser texture, with longer pile than the antique, ancLif <; 
an excellent rug of the cheaper Persians. The antiques have from TOO. 
to 150 knots to the square inch, while the moderns have as low as 30. The 
edge is overcast in black, and the ends, one with narrow selvage and the 
other with a short fringe.; - . : k_^ 

5. .Shiras is the capital of - Farsistan, sung by.Sadi and -Hans,-- J. he 
designs are varied, the floral designs as well as the geometrical pat f erns 
being used. Many of the so-called "Mecca" carpets are of Shiraz make. 
The prayer-rug has a square mihrab instead of the usual point. They 
have two distinguishing marks: the sides are overcast in two or.more 
colors with Ji+tle tassels of colored wool, and the ends are usually finished 
with a colored selvage, worked with a needle, and with a long fringe. 
They are loosely woven, the softest rug made, and well fitted for couch 
covers. 

6. The modern. Saraband is as good as the antique in fine, close weave, 
quality and design. The design, consisting of rows of the small palm 
pattern, each row facing in opposite direction, is known as the Saraband 
pattern. They have numerous artistic borders. 

7. The Ramadan should only be noted because the antiques are very 
rare, while the moderns are coarse, and the cheapest of the Persians. 

II. Caucasian Rugs. 

The Caucasus rug district lies between the Black and Caspian seas. 
The rugs are marked by a distinct geometrical pattern on a clear ground 
with little or no shading and in great harmony of color. They lack the 
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richness and warmth of color of the Persian rug, but possess vigor and 
crispness of detail. The "latch hook" is used in nearly all borders and is 
called the trademark of Caucasian rugs. Warp and woof are both of wool, 
the wool of the pile is very fine and tied with the Ghiordes knot. Good 
dyes are generally used, but one should be on guard against anilin dyes 
on accounc of the Russian influences which tend to deterioration. 

i. Daghestan or "mountain land" gives its name to one of the oldest 
and most popular of the Caucasus rugs. The antiques are rare, but the 
moderns follow the old designs and are well made and have greatly in- 
creased in value in the past few years. The central ground is usually 
ivory with an all-over fretwork, although the medallion, star, diamond 
and latch- hook are many times outlined. The border has, in general, 
three main stripes. ~ > 

2. The Derb end is made by Tartars. This rug is coarser, heavier and 
thicker, with Daghestan pattern. The warp is brown wool or goats' hair. 

3. The Cabistan is among the best of the Daghestan. These rugs 
should be separately classified, however, because they are long and nar- 
row, and/through Persian influence, are darker and richer in color. The 
sides are overcast or selvaged with cotton threads. 

4. The Tzitzi or Tchetchens, of the same family, are distinguished 
by being nearly square and the repetition of the pattern over the entire 
field. 

5. The Kasak nomad tribe^is related to the Cossacks of Russia. They 
weave a distinct rug of heavy, firm texture, with long, lustrous pile, bold 
figures, and bright, rich colors. These are very desirable rtfgs. 

6. The Guenja or Genghis rug may be called a poor grade of Kasak. 

7. Cashmere or Soumak rugs are not from the Vale of Cashmere in 
India, but are made by the nomad tribes around Shemakha, the old capital 
of Shirvan, and are called Cashmere in this country from the resemblance 
of the wrong side to that of Cashmere shawls. They have no pile, but 
are worked with a flat stitch, like the Khilims. The stitches, taking in 
two or three threads of the warp and alternating at each row, form a 
herring-bone pattern. They are so closely woven as to be hard to the 
touch. 

8. The Shirvan rugs, despite commercial influences, are still a valuable 
product. The warp is of white or gray wool. The fine pile is closely cut. 
They follow the Daghestan design, and are also woven as Khilims, which 
are heavier and coarser than the Senna Khilims. 

III. Kurdistan Rugs. 

These rugs are heavy and closely woven, in designs borrowed from 
Persia. They are noted for permanent dyes and the harmony of color. ^ 

1. The Persian Kurdistans are among the best. They have a dis- 
tinguishing feature in the line of colored wool which is worked into the 
narrow selvage. 

2. Sarakhs or Lule, of pronounced and irregular patterns, with curi- 
ous figures of animals and birds, are heavy and durable. 

3. The Mossoul has sometimes a band of camels' hair in natural color 
for border. 

IV. Turkish Rugs. 

Asia Minor, or Anatolia as the Greeks called it, has an extensive rug 
industry, which, by its European proximity, has lost much of its value 
through commercialism, resulting in repeated and modern designs. The 
dyes are not always permanent and the rugs are more loosely woven and 
have a longer nap than the Persian. The Ghiordes knot is used. The 
antiques are valuable but very difficult to obtain. 

1. The Ghiordes, coming from Ghiordium, a little town northeast of 
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Smyrna, is the best Turkish rug, but almost unobtainable. They gen- 
erally come as prayer-rugs with the mihrab, have floral designs or ara- 
besque work, are of harmonious color, have many borders and a silk 
selvage at the sides, with silk fringe at the end. 

2 With the Coulah the same conditions prevail as with the Ghiordes : 
the antiques are very valuable, while the modern rugs are of inferior 
quality. The pattern differs considerably from the Ghiordes, the temple 
design has no architectural form, and the arch is serrated. There is a 
mohair Coulah of thick, silky pile, which is one of the better grades of 
modern Turkish rugs. 

3. The antique Ladies come in large prayer patterns or as small mats 
for pillow covers. They are very rich, though subdued in color, with a 
wide, colored selvage and ends m a web. - 

4. The Meles is a nearly square rug, 4x5 feet being the usual size. ^ It 
is a typical Anatolian rug, in loose weave and coarse, fluffy, long pile. 
Its general tone is a golden color. 

5. The Bergamo antiques are scarce and much prized on account of 
their beautiful coloring, but many of the moderns are the most desirable 
of all the present Turkish fabrics. They usually have the medallion de- 
sign, the field covered with geometrical patterns, and with wide floral 
borders, of exquisite soft coloring and subdued effects. They are some- 
what thicker than the other kinds, and take on a beautiful sheen. 

6. The Yuruk, which means "wanderer," is made by the nomad tribes. 
They have a beautiful luster, are colored with permanent dyes, and have 
the intentional irregularity of design to charm away the evil eye. 

The Turkish Khilim is generally a "brides rug," or Kis Khilim. Many 
are with the embroidered pattern, called "Bagdad." * 

V. Turkoman Rugs. 
The rugs of West Central Asia are those of the Turkoman tribes. 

1. The Bokhara, or, more properly, the Tekke rugs, are the most 
popular and are of unusual artistic design and depth of coloring. They 
follow a uniform pattern with a great variety in combination of colors, 
and run from 144 to 400 knots to the square inch. 

2. The Yomut is very similar, but not so fine and velvety. 

3. The Khiva or Afghan, again, is heavier than the Bokhara, with 
larger pattern and longer pile. 

4. The Belooch, from Beluchistan, is sometimes called "Blue Bok- 
hara/' from its peculiar sheen. These rugs are always small, and the 
mihrab of the prayer-rug is square. 

VI. India Rugs. 

The art of rug-weaving was brought to Lahore by the Mohammedans 
under the great Mogul, Akbar, in the 16th century. The old Indian car- 
pets resemble very closely the Ispahan. The native designs have, how- 
ever, been crowded out by English patterns, and the modern product, while 
mechanically excellent, has lost much of the artistic touch. 

VII. Chinese Rugs. 

Rugs have been made in China for centuries. They are unique and 
unusual in design, the trellis or fretwork being a common background, 
the material consisting of wool or silk. 

The rug districts are Peking, Tientsin, Ning-hsai and Samarkand, the 
latter being, perhaps, the best. They are of a fine, loose texture, almost 
like silk with their rich, heavy nap. 

Silk Rugs have been woven in Persia, Turkey, India and China. They 
were made for palaces and mosques, and the antiques are exceedingly 
valuable. Of the modern silk rugs the best are made in Kasfian, between 
Teheran and Ispahan, and in the Sultan's factory at Hereke. * 



